FARMER’S  AND  PLANTBB’S  FRIEND. 

No.  IV. 


**  Considering  how  fast  and  how  much  the  progress  of  new  settlements  in 
**  the  United  States  must  increase  the  surplus  prepuce  of  the  soil,  and  weigh- 
**  ing  jieriously  the  tendency  of  the  system,  which  prevails  among  most  of  the 
**  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  whatever  dependence  may  be  placed  on  the 
**  force  of  natural  circuma(»ncesto  counteract  the  effects  of  an  artificial  policy ; 

there  appear  strong  reasene  f  regard  the  foreign  detnanil  for  that  ourpluo,  as 
**  too  uncertain  a  reliance,  and  to  desire  a  substitute  for  it  in  an  extensive  domestic 
**  market. 

**  To  secure  such  a  market,  there  is  no  other  expi^ent,  than  to  promote  manufac^ 
taring  establishments.  Manufacturers,  who  constitute  the  most  numerous  class, 
after  the  cultivators  of  the  land,  are  for  that  reason  the  principal  consumers 
of  the  surplus  of  their  labour. 

**  This  idea  of  an  extensive  domestic  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil, 
is  of  the  first  consequence.  It  is,  of  all  things,  thtU  lohich  most  effectually  con- 
**  duces  to  a  flourishing  state  of  agriadture.  If  the  effect  of  manufactories 
should  be  to  detach  a  portion  of  the  hands,  which  would  otherwise  be  en- 
gaged  in  tillage,  it  might  possibly  cause  a  sn^er  quantity  of  lands  to  be  un- 
der  cultivation ;  but  by  their  tendency  to  procure  a  more  certiun  demand  for 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil,  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  cause  the 
^  lands,  which  were  in  cultivation,  to  be  better  improved  and  more  productive. 
**  And  while,  by  their  influence,  the  condition  of  each  individual  farmer  woM  be 
**  meliorated,  the  total  mass  of  agricultural  production  would  probably  be  hmreased. 
**  For  this  must  evidently  depend  as  much,  if  not  more,  upon  the  degree  of imprsmement, 
“  than  upon  the  number  of  acres  under  culture. 

It  merits  particular  observation,  that  the  multiplication  of  manufactories  not 
**  only  furnishes  a  market  for  those  articles  which  have  been  accustomed  to  be  produced 
**  in  abundance,  in  a  country  ;  but  it  likewise  avates  a  demand  for  such  as  were  either 
**  unknown  or  produced  in  inconsiderable  quantities.  The  bowels  as  well  as  the  sur- 
face  of  the  earth  are  ransacked  for  articles  which  were  before  neglected. 
Animals,  plants,  and  minerals  acquire  a  utility  and  value,  which  were  before 
“  unexplored. 

The  foregoing  considerations  seem  sufficient  to  establish  as  general  propo* 
sitions,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  nations  to  diversify  the  industrious  pursuits 
**  of  the  individuals  who  compose  them^that  the  establishment  of  manufactures 
**  is  calculated  not  only  to  increase  the  general  stock  of  useful  and  productive  labour, 

**  but  even  to  improve  the  state  of  agriculture  in  particular,  certainly  to  advance  the 
interests  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.**  Alexander  Hamilton,  voL  1.  p.  182. 


To  the  Farmers  and  Planters  of  the  United  States. 

FRiEirDs  AND  Frixow  Citizens, 

I  MOST  ardently  entreat  you,  as  yon  value  your  own  happi* 
ness  and  welfare,  and  the  lasting  prosperity  and  resources  of 
your  country,  to  weigh  well  the  preceding  quotation.  It  con¬ 
tains  sound  lessons  of  infinite  importance  to  yon,  whether  con- 
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sidered  iu  a  national  nr  private  point  of  view.  It  emanated 
from  a  man  of  a  powerful  mind,  who  could  not  be  suspected  of 
any  undue  bias  in  favour  of  manufactures,  his  connexions 
and  friends  being  almost  universally  among  the  mercantile  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community.  Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  he 
announced,  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  what  ought  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  as  a  perpetual  warning  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  viz. — « that  tAere  appear  strong  reasons  to  regard  the  fo¬ 
reign  demand  as  too  uncertain  a  reliance  for  our  surplus— and  to 
desire  a  substitute  for  it  in  an  extensive  domestic  market.**  And 
has  not  time,  w'hich  has  blighted  the  prospects  and  happiness 
of  thousands  of  our  farmers,  and  which  is  now  equally  bligliting 
those  of  the  planters,  stamped  the  seal  of  profound  wisdom  on  the 
admonition,  so  fatally  slighted — to  secure  the  **  substitute’* 
of  *»an  extensive  domestic  market,**  for  the  «  uncertain  reliance 
on  a  foreign  demand  for  our  surplus?**  Had  this  «  extensive  do¬ 
mestic.  market**  been  secured,  we  should  nut  at  present  see  cotton 
selling  at  10, 12,  and  1 3  cents  per  lb.  Happy  will  it  be,  if,  even  at 
this  late  hour,  we  dispel  tlie  delusion  excited  by  a  reliance 
on  plausible,  but  fallacious  theories,  scouted  and  rejected  by 
all  the  wise  nations  in  Europe,  of  which  the  ruinous  conse¬ 
quences  have  been  unerringly  predicted  for  years  in  vain. 

In  my  former  numbers,  I  presented  a  sketch  of  the  perni¬ 
cious  consequences  experienced  by  the  farmers  from  the  de¬ 
pression  of  manufactures ;  from  the  steady,  consequent  con¬ 
version  of  manufacturers  into  farmers ;  and  from  the  regular 
increase  of  the  surplus  of  agricultural  produce,  while  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  that  surplus  has  been  as  regularly  diminishing. 

To  fulfil  my  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  this  state  of  tilings  on  the  Cotton  and  Tobacco  Plan¬ 
ters.  Of  each  in  order. 

The  want  of  an  advantageous  market  for  their  productions, 
which  has  produced  so  much  ruin  among  the  manufacturers, 
and  converted  so  many  of  them  into  farmers,  has  also  been,  as 
already  stated,  grievously  felt  by,  and  has  borne  hard  on,  the 
latter  class,  and  converted  numbers  of  them  into  planters. 

Tlie  culture  of  grain  for  a  considerable  time  past,  even  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  possessing  great  local  advantages, 
has  been  almost  as  unprofitable  as  any  of  the  various  manufac¬ 
tures,  which  have  decayed  under  the  withering  influence  of  ex- 
-  cessive  importations.  But  in  situations  remote  from  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  seaports,  it  has  been  absolutely  a  losing  concern.  This 
him  been  remarkably  the  case  in  a  large  portion  of  the  western, 
and  the  interior  of  the  middle,  states.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  has  not  been  an  average  loss,  in  that  section  of  the  union, 
on  the  two  last  crops  of  grain.  The  evil  has  been  gradually  in¬ 
creasing,  till  at  len^h  it  has  arisen  to  such  a  height,  that  in  many 
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places,  remote  from  New-Orleans,  from  wbich  the  farmers 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  &c.  are  distant  7  or 
800  miles  on  an  average,  the  prices  of  the  produce,  of  the  soil, 
fertile  and  luxuriant  as  that  soil  is,  would  not  defray  the  mere 
expenses  of  harvesting  and  carrying  it  to  market.  To  send  a 
carg^  of  flour  from  those  remote  situations  to  New>Orleans 
would  bring  the  cultivator  in  debt. 

The  price  of  sweet  flour  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  7th  of 
'  March  was  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  three  dollars — and 
of  sour,  of  which  there  is  usually  a  large  proportion  on  hand, 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  one  dollar  and  a  half.  The  freight 
from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  is  one  dollar.  When  to  this  is 
added  commission  and  other  incidental  expenses,  it  is  obvious 
how  ruinous  a  business  farming  is  under  these  circumstances. 

Superfine  flour  has  lately  been  sold  at  Pittsburg,  at  a  dollar 
and  a  half  per  barrel — wheat  in  many  parts  of  the  western 
Itates  is  selling  at  20  to  25  cents  per  bushel,  and  all  other 
articles,  the  produce  of  the  soil,  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

Thus  unhappily  situated,  the  farmers  in  that  quarter  natu¬ 
rally  sought  for  some  other  mode  of  employing  their  indus¬ 
try,  time,  and  capital.  They  beheld  their  fellow  citizens,  the 
planters,  making  rapid  fortunes,  while  their  own  circumstances 
wei%' daily 'becoming  w'orse.  Cotton  and  tobacco,  the  produce 
of  those  fellow  citizens,  moreover,  were  not  liable  to  serious 
injury  by  remaining  on  bands,  waiting  for  a  market.  And  as 
their  own  soil  and  climate  were  adapted  fur  the  same  culture, 
it  is  not,  therefore,  extraordinary  that  they  entered  the  lists, 
and  that  numbers  of  them  converted  their  farms  into  cotton  and 
tobacco  plantations. 

But  the  conversion  of  arable  lands  into  plantations,  did  not 
produce  the  whole  of  the  evil.  Hundreds  of  citizens,  who 
settled  on  new  lands,  and  who,  in  a  diflerent  order  of  things, 
would  have  devoted  their  attention  to  farming,  now  cultivate 
cotton  and  tobacco  instead  of  grain. 

In  consequence,  the  crop  of  cotton — to  confine  myself  for 
the  present  to  this  article — was  about  forty  per  cent,  greater 
in  1820,  than  in  1819:  and  therefore,  although  the  domestic 
consumption  bad  very  much  increased  during  the  last  year, 
the  exportation  was  forty-five  per  cent,  more  than  in  1819,  or 
any  former  year. 

Tiie  increase  in  the  domestic  consumption  arose  from  two 
causes.  The  general  embarrassment  and  stagnation  of  busi¬ 
ness  bad  very  much  reduced  the  importation  of  cotton  and 
every  other  kind  of  goods,  and  of  course  extended  the  market 
f«>r  domestic  articles.  But  a  more  eflicient  cause  of  the  in¬ 
creased  consuiiiptioii  of  cotton  wool,  arose  from  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  coarse  domestic  cotton  goods,  their  com¬ 
parative  cheapness,  and  the  very  great  reputation  they  had 


acquired)  by  which  they  gained  almost  universally  a  decided 
preference  over  the  imported  articles,  which  created  a  very 
extraordinary  demand  for  them,  and,  of  course,  what  Mr. 
Hamilton  states  as  a  grand  desideratum,  «  an  extensive  domes¬ 
tic  market”  for  raw  cotton. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  in  1 8 1 9  is 
estimated  to  have  been  about  80,000  bales, 

.or . -  -  lbs.  .^^00,000 

'The  amount  exported,  was  -  -  -  -  87,997,045* 


Whereas  the  domestic  consumption  in  1820, 
was,  from  the  best  information  1  can  obtain, 
110,000  bales,  or  .  .  .  .  . 

The  amount  exported  .... 


lbs.  Id8,860,152 


Our  export  to  England 
in  1819,  was  bales 
Id  1820 


97,097  equal  to  about 


To  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  effects  of  this  great 
surplus,  I  submit  to  his  inspection  a  comparative  statement  of 
our  exportation  of  cotton  for  the  two  last  years,  with  the  cus¬ 
tom  house  valuation,  which,  in  1819,  was,  for  Sea  Islands, 
forty-five  cents,  and  for  all  other  kinds,  twenty-two  cents  per 
pound — and  in  1 820,  thirty-two  cents  for  the  former,  and  six¬ 
teen  for  the  latter. 

This  mode  of  valuation,  it  is  true,  is  not,  nor  can  it  be, 
critically  exact.  But  as  it  has  been  the  same  in  both  years, 
whatever  may  be  its  errors,  they  cannot  affect  the  inductions 
which  the  comparison  affords. 

Exports  of  Cotton  from  the  United  States.* 

1819. 

Sea  Island ....  lbs.  7,488,775  valuation  §3,369,949 

Other  kinds  ....  80,508,270  17,711,820 

Total  -  lbs.  87,997.045  R  21.081.769 


Sea  Island 
Other  kinds 


valuation  §3,702,085 
18,606,582 


Total 


*  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

t  Rathbone,  Hodgson  &  Co.’s  Price  Current,  Liverpool,  Jan.  10, 1821 


The  preceding  statements  and  tables  demand  tbe  most  serious 
attention.  I'hey  strikingly  corroborate  Dean  Swift’s  idea,  that 
in  political  arithmetic  two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four. 

It  appears  that  in  1820  we  exported  of  Sea 

Island  cotton  -----  lbs.  4,080,240 
Of  other  kinds .  35,782,867 


lbs.  39,863,107 

more  than  in  1819,  whereas  w'e  received  for 

the  great  quantity  exported  in  1 820,  only  -  g  1,227,898 
more  than  fur  the  smaller  quantity  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  quantity  w'as  increased  about  forty-five  per  cent.;  but 
the  net  proceeds  only  about  six! 

The  jirofound  system  of  the  Dutch,  with  respect  to  their 
spices,  has  often  been  in  vain  inculcated  on  our  citizens.  That 
sagacious  nation  guarded  against  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  a  glutted  market,  by  proportioning  the  supply  to  the  demand. 
But,  alas !  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  is  diametrically  the  reverse.  It  increases  the  number  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  beyond  the  due  and  proper  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  community — produces  a  glut  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth — diminishes  the  number  of  purchasers  of  those  fruits 
— and  of  course,  inflicts  distress  on  the  class  of  agriculturists, 
by  measures  intended  to  aid  and  protect  them.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  system  with  a  calm  and 
unbiassed  mind,  without  a  conviction  that  from  this  source  arises 
the  depression  of  the  prices  of  the  products  of  our  soil,  and  the 
sufferings  which  that  depression  has  inflicted  or  may  inflict  on 
the  cultivators. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  price  of  cotton  in  tliis  country  is  re¬ 
gulated  by  that  of  the  surplus  which  we  export  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  every  man  of  candour  will  admit  that  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  exportation  of  the  article  to  that  country  in  1820,  satis¬ 
factorily  accounts  for  the  great  and  oppressive  reduction  of  the 
price  (»f  the  whole  crop,  whereby  an  increase  of  nearly 
40,000,000  of  pounds  of  cotton,  produced  an  increase  in  value 
of  only  about  1,220,000  dollars,  It  is  as  natural  an  effect  fur 
a  very  great  surplus  of  any  article  to  reduce  its  price  im¬ 
moderately,  as  of  fire  to  produce  heat,  or  frost  to  produce  cold. 

Had  we,  in  the  last  year,  either  raised  40,000,000  lbs.  less 
of  cotton,  and  5  or  6,000,000  bushels  less  of  grain ;  or  had  we 
created,  as  we  might  easily  have  done,  “  a  domestic  market”  for 
the  surplus  as  a  o  substitute”  for  the  foreign  demand,  neither  of 
these  important  staples  would  have  exjierienced  the  extreme 
and  pernicious  reduction  of  price  which  has  taken  place.  We 
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should  probably  have  received  more  for  the  reduced  quantity 
than  we  have  done  for  the  whole. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  theory  in  this  case.  There  are  strong 
facts  to  corroborate  it.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  Great 
Britain  was  considerably  greater  in  1820  than  in  1819. 

Taken  for  home  use  in  1819  -  -  >  bales  418,500 

in  1820  ...  486,750 

“  Increase  in  1 820  . -  68,250* 

t 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  this  great  increase  of  consumption 
would  have  produced  a  rise  in  the  price  of  our  cottons,  had  not 
the  increase  in  their  importation  been  considerably  greater  than 
the  increase  in  consumption :  and  therefore,  1  repeat,  tliere  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  had  we  exported  to  Great  Britain 
only  200,000  bales,  we  should  probably  have  received  as  much 
for  them,  and  perhaps  more  than  we  have  done  for  the  300,000 
we  did  export. 

But  our  increased  exportation  was  much  aided  in  preventing 
a  rise  of  price,  and  in  producing  the  in  jurious  depression.  The 
importation  of  Brazil  cotton  into  England  in  1820  was  greatly 
increased — while  that  of  the  East  Indies,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  crops  there,  was  much  diminished — and  that  from  the 
West  Indies  and  other  parts  remained  nearly  stationary.  I  an¬ 
nex  a  general  statement  of  the  whole  importations  for  the  two 
yeare. 

1819.  1820. 

United  States  -  -  204,831  bales  301,928  bales 

Bi'azil  and  Portugal  -  -  125,230  179,673 

West  Indies,  &c.  -  -  30,603  32,221 

- 360,664  - 513,822 

East  India  -  -  -  185,121  57,909 

Total  .  -  .  545,785t  Total  571,731  f 

From  this  view  it  appears  that  the  importation  of  our  cot¬ 
tons  and  tliosc  of  BraziLand  Portugal  exceeded,  by  above 
150,000  bales,  or  about  41^000,000  of  pounds,  that  of  the  year 
1819.  Hence  arese  the  reduction  of  price.  The  decrease  in 
the  importation  of  East  India  cotton  did  not  produce  any  fa¬ 
vourable  effect  on  the  market ;  as  tliere  is  a  sufficient  quantity 
on  hands  of  that  kind  to  supply  the  demand  for  about  three 
years. 

In  order  to  show  the  rise  and  fail  of  the  market,  I  annex  tiie 
prices  of  Upland  Cotton,  in  Liverpool,  at  tlip  commencement 

•  Bolton  and  Ogden’s  Price  Current,  Liverpool,  Jan.  13,  1821. 
f  Hathbone,  Hodgson  &  Co.’s  Price  Current,  Jan.  10,  1821. 


of  each  month  for  the  four  last  years,  and  the  two  first  months 
of  the  present  one. 

1817*  1818*  1819.t  1820,t 

Pence,  Pence.  Pence.  t  Pence. 

January,  from  19^  to  31  from  18i  to  31^  from  17  to  19^  from  12  to  14 
February,  19  21  18|  21  j  15  17  11*  12* 

March,  20  22  19  21*  14  16  11|  12* 

April,  19  21*  20*  21*  12  13*  11  12* 

May,  17*  20*  20  21*  11  13  11*  12* 

•  June,  16*  20  19*  21*  10*  12*  11*  13 

July,  18  20*  19*  21*  10*  13  11  12* 

August,  19*  22  19*  22  12*  14*  11  13 

September,  19*  23  19*  21*  13  15  10*  12* 

October,  19*  23  18  21  12  14  9*  12 

November,  18*  22  17  20  I  12  13*  9*  12 

December,  19  22*  17  19*|  12*  14  9  11* 

1821.  January  1,  from  8d.  to  10*(/.  February  1,  from  7*<f.  to  lOcZ. 

From  the  above  statement,  it  appears  that  the  article  was 
reduced  from  Jan.  1819  to  Jan.  1820,  about  30  per  cent. — and 
from  the  latter  period  to  Jan.  1821,  about  32. 

‘  This  reduction  is  of  most  serious  importance,  not  only  as  it 
regards  the  interests  of  the  planters,  but  as  it  regards  those  of 
the  nation.  Forming,  when  at  its  maximum  rates,  above  one- 
third  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  our  exports,  which  at  best 
scarcely  sufficed  to  pay  for  ourenormous  importations,  its  reduc¬ 
tion,  united  with  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of 
our  other  staples,  will  still  further  increase  the  difficulty  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  those  importations. 

I'he  stock  on  hand  in  Great  Britain  has  been  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  from  year  to  year.  At  the  close  of  1820,  it  was  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  times  as  great  as  at  the  close  of  1817. 
The  importation  has  not  increased  by  any  means  in  the  same 
proportion.  I  annex  a  statement  of  the  importation  and  con¬ 
sumption  for  five  years — and  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
each  year.  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  quantity  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  continent. 

Slock  on  hand  ai  the 

Importation,  Consumption.  close  of  each  year,. 

In  1816  lbs.  370,000|  lbs.  345,800||  lbs.  76,600§ 

1817  477,160  407,000  114,600 

1818  665,300  429,729  290,180 

1819  545,785  418,500  352,500 

1820  571,731  486,750  407,500 

The  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  1819  and  1820,  having 

been  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  consumption  of  these  two  years, 
it  is  not  extraordinary  that  a  great  reduction  has  taken  place 
within  that  period. 

♦Lawrence,  Willis  &  Co.’s  Price  Current,  Jan.  1819. 

•fRathbone,  Hoclgson  &  Co.’s  Price  Current,  Jan.  10, 1821, 
i  Bolton,  Og-den  ^Co.  January  13,  1821,  |  Idem.  §  Idem. 


I 
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We  have  seen  the  pernicious  effects  of  our  system  on  the  na¬ 
tional  resources,  and  on  our  means  of  paying  for  those  articles 
whicli  luxury  seduces,  or  necessity  compels,  us  to  purchase  in 
V  Europe  anrl  the  East  Indies.  It  will  shed  a  strong  glare  of  light 
on  the  subject  to  exhibit  its  operation  on  individual  wealth  and 
prosperity.  It  will  then  appear  in  broad  day-light,  that  tlie  ad¬ 
vantages  which  have  been  held  out  to  the  farmers  and  planters, 
as  the  necessary  result  of  buying  cheap  goods  from  abroad,  can¬ 
not  for  a  moment  come  into  competition  with  the  injurious  conse¬ 
quences  which  flow  from" such  a  system.  I  will  state  the  case  ' 
of  a  planter  who  raises  30,000  pounds  of  cotton  annually. 

The  expense  of  cultivation  is  variously  estimated.  I  have 
heard  it  raised  as  high  as  eleven,  and  reduced  as  low  as  seven 
cents  per  p<»und.  I  will  assume  nine  cents  as  about  a  fair 
average.  But  whether  this  be  too  high  or  too  low  cannot  mate¬ 


rially  affect  the  conclusion. 

1819. 

30,000  lbs.  of  cotton  at  22  cents  -  -  .  S6,600 

Expense  of  cultivation  at  9  cents  per  lb.  -  -  2,700 

Net  profit,  1819, . S3, 900 

1820. 

30,000  lbs  of  cotton  at  16  cents  -  .  -  .  §4,800 

Expense  of  cultivation  at  9  cents  ...  2,700 

Net  profit,  1820, . .  S2,100 

1821. 

30,000  lbs.  of  cotton  estimated  at  12  cents  -  S3,600 

Expense  of  cultivation  at  9  cents  ...  2,700 

Net  profit,  1821,  ......  S900 


Here  is  a  regular  depreciation  of  property  to  an  extent  of 
which  the  examj)les  are  rare. 

A  planter’s  net  income  sinks  from  3,900  dollars  in  one  year  to 
2,100  ;  and  in  another  year  to  900  ;  in  one  case  46  per  cent., 
and  in  the  other  57,  reduction.  Whatever  may  be  the  size  of  the 
planter’s  possessions,  or  the  amount  of  his  produce,  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  income  is  in  the  same  exact  proportion. 

These  evils  might  be  borne  with  patience,  were  there  a  ra¬ 
tional  prospect  of  amelioration  in  the  state  of  affairs — w'ere  the 
planters  able  to  look  forward  with  any  well-founded  hope,  to  such 
a  rise  of  price,  not  to  the  old  rate,  which  is  utterly  beyond 
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the  most  remote  probability^  but  to  such  a  rate  as  would  afford 
a  reasonable  reward  for  capital*  time*  and  industry*  usefully 
employed.  But  this  is  entirely  hopeless  without  a  total  change 
of  system.  The  tide  of  emigration  to  Alabama*  Louisiana*  Mis¬ 
souri*  and  Florida*  will  be  immense.  A  large  jmrtion  of  the 
lands  in  that  section  of  the  Union*  are  admirably  calculated 
for*  and  doubtless  will  be  devoted  to*  the  culture  of  cotton* 
as  farming  has  become  so  unprofitable  an  employment.  It 
is  therefore  highly  probable  that  the  quantity  raised  will  re¬ 
gularly  increase  in  a  ratio  which  not  only  precludes  the  hope 
of  a  rise  in  price*  but  even  renders  a  further  reduction  abso- 
solutely  certain. 

I  have  stated  twelve  cents  as  the  probable  average  price  for 
1821 ;  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  it  is  manifestly  too  high. 
The  price  was  steadily  on  the  decline  in  Liverpool  at  the  date 
of  the  last  advices.  Large  sales  bad  been  made  at  very  re¬ 
duced  rates*  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
price  current  of  Maury  and  Latham*  dated  Feb.  22d*  1821. 

**  Since  our  respects  of  the  16th  instant,  the  demand  for  cotton  has  been 
“  pretty  fair,  but  very  heavy  as  to  price.  The  sales  of  the  18th,  19th,  and 
“  2()th,  were  2676  bales,  including  1430  Uplands,  a  7j  a  8i  for  old — and 
“  8^  a9J  for  new — 100a  9§  and  15a  lOd — 56  Orleans  aOJ  a.Tlj} — 226  Ten- 
“  nessees  a  7  a  8J — 120  Sea  Islands  a  13  a  19  Yesterday  the  demand  was  fair; 

and  one  cargo  of  Uplands,  of  good  fair  quality,  was  taken  by  a  speculator, 
“  a  8},  a  low  price  ;  holders  in  general  continue  to  realize ;  and  the  average 
«  sales  of  Uplands,  which  a  week  ago  were  at  9d.  are  now  barely  8}.  Except 
“  a  small  cargo  from  Wilmington,  and  another  from  Charleston,  no  other  ves- 
“  sels  with  cotton  have  arrived  from  the  United  States,  since  the  8th  instant, 
“  owing  to  contrary  winds :  but  with  a  change,  we  may  expect  considerable 
“  supplies.  The  demand  for  goods  and  yarn  has  been  rather  better  in  Man- 
“  Chester,  for  a  few  days  past.” 

Even  before  the  receipt  of  the  late  discouraging  accounts* 
cotton  in  the  southern  markets  had  greatly  fallen  in  price. 
There  is  now  before  me  a  Darien  price  current*  dated  March 
17,  which  quotes 

Sea  Island  cotton  -  >  -  24  to  25  cents. 

Upland  cotton  -  -  -  10  to  11^ 

Public  sales  were  made  at  Savannah  on  the  14th  of  March 
at  the  following  rates : 

23  bags  a  -  -  -  -  -  -114  cents. 

8  a . 12 

20  a . 12A 

70  a . 121 

50  a . 12t 

25  a . 134 

In  Charleston  on  the  31st  ult.  upland  cotton  was  from  11  to 
14  cents*  and  of  dull  sale. 

When  the  commissions  and  incidental  expenses  are  deducted 

O 


from  the  above  prices,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  net  proceed® 
will  fall  very  far  short  of  the  average  price  which  I  have  ad¬ 
mitted  for  the  present  year. 

At  New  Orleans,  on  the  24th  of  February,  the  prices  were : 
Prime  -  -  -  -  -  16  to  17  cents. 

Second  quality  -  -  -  -  14  to 

Tennessee  -  -  -  -  11  to  14 

It  is  obvious  that  the  purchasers  at  the  prices  above  stated  at 
New  Orleans,  must  suffer  heavy  loss,  probably  25  per  cent. 

The  candour  of  the  Liverpool  merchants  is  entitled  to  great 
praise.  In  their  circulars  they  display  extraordinary  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  an  honourable  disposition  to  keep  their  friends  in 
this  country  well  informed  not  merely  of  the  actual  state  of 
affairs,  but  of  the  future  and  even  remote  prospects,  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  ruinous  consequences  which  How  from 
those  sudden  and  extreme  fluctuations  to  which  the  market  is 
constantly  liable.  Their  views  of  the  subject  are  remarkably 
iurninous:  and  it  is  their  unequivocal  opinion  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  an  improvement  of  prices,  without  a  diminution 
of  production. 

Bolton,  Ogden  &  Co.  in  their  circular  of  January  13th,  1821, 
state — 

As  the  overwhelming  stocks,  and  probable  extent  of  the  imports  of  this  year, 
do  not  justify  any  reasonable  hope  of  improvement  in  the  prices,  the  holders  in 
general  continue  to  be  anxious  sellers,  apprehending  a  still  further  decline 
when  the  new  crop  of  American  cotton  begins  to  come  freely  forward.  Up- 
lands  now  sell  at  7^  to  lOJ;  those  of  tlie  new  crop  at  to  lOJ;  Alabamas 
and  Tennessees  at  to  8^  ;  New  Orleans  8  to  12d. — and  a  few  extra  fine 
“  at  124.  Sea  Islands  are  particularly  dull,  and  sell  at  14d.  to  21d. 

“  'J'he  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  are  estimated  as  being  from  15  to 
20,000  bags  more  than  they  were  at  this  period  last  y^ar» 

“  From  the  moderate  prices  of  cotton,  the  more  general  employment  of  the 
w’orking  classes  of  this  country,  and  the  fair  though  not  high  prices  of  la- 
“  hour,  with  the  low  rates  of  provisions,  we  think  there  is  a  just  ground  to 
“  presume  upon  a  continuance  of  the  present  rate  of  consumption  of  cotton 
“  manufactures,  and  even  to  presume  upon  some  increase.  But  while  the  im- 
ports  continue  to  exceed  that  co?i8U7nption,  great  as  it  is,  the  prices  must  continue 
to  decline  ;  and  will  no  doubt  become  so  low  as  to  cease  to  remunerate  the  plantei' 
for  the  expenses  of  production,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the  future  growth.  The 
“  low  prices  and  better  qualities  of  American  and  Brazil  cotton,  it  may  be  no- 
ticed,  are  not  unlikely  to  have  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  be  substituted 
for  part  of  the  present  consumption  of  East  India  cotton.  It  ought  also  to 
he  kept  in  vieiv,  that  the  state  of  the  currency  in  this  country,  and  the  dbmnished 
amount  of  capital^  are  circumstances  likely  to  continue  to  operate  very  powerfully 
in  keeping  all  articles,  and  particidarly  those  of  xofuch  there  is  any  excess  in  the 

supply,  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES.” 

Morrall  &  Watson,  under  the  same  date,  corroborate  those 
views : — 

The  import  this  month  is  expected  to  be  considerable ;  and  seeing  the 
present  disposition  of  importers  to  sell  on  arrival,  there  seems  little  chance 
*  of  any  early  amendment  in  prices.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  as  there  appears 
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to  be  too  much  cotton  grown,  it  becomes  doubtful  if  prices  will  improve,  unless 
the  produce  is  diminished:  and  time  alone  can  show  how  far  the  present  reduc* 
"  ed  rates  may  have  that  effect,  or  tend  to  keep  back  supplies.” 

John  M«A(lam  &  Co.  on  the  20th  of  same  month,  state— 

**  As  each  succeeding  arrival  from  this  country  will  furnish  worse  and  worse  ar^ 
“  counts  of  our  ^narkets,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  prices  on  your  side  will  decline  in 
**  the  course  of  the  season,  so  as  to  render  shipments  safe  and  perhaps  profitable.^* 

Maury  &  Latham,  on  the  same  day,  write  to  the  same 
effect : — 

The  increased  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  the  East  Indies, 
“  must  ^Oi’n  greatly  upon  the  consumption.  With  this  view  of  the  subject,  it 
**  would  be  hazardous  to  hold  out  any  expectation  of  permanent  improvement  in  price, 
**  low  as  it  certainly  is.** 

Yates,  Brothers  tx.  Co.  on  the  3 1st  of  the  same  month, 
write : — 

“If  it  be  true,  as  stated  in  the  advices  from  the  United  States,  that  the 
“  crop  now  coming  forward,  will  be  at  least  equal  to  the  last,  the  stock  of  Ameri- 
can  cotton  in  this  country  must  continue  to  accumulate  still  more,  even  sup- 
posing  there  should  be  some  further  increase  in  the  home  consumption, 
‘‘  which  indeed  is  probable,  as  the  lower  qualities  of  boweds  and  Orleans  are 
getting  into  greater  use  as  substitutes  for  Surats,  the  prices  of  the  latter  hav- 
**ing  lately  experienced  little  decline  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  former. 

While  this  excess  of  supply  continues,  prices  must  be  very  low  :  and  it  is  natu~ 
**  ral  to  expect  that  a  reduction  will  take  place  in  the  United  States  corresponding 
**  with  the  rates  paid  in  this  country?*  ,  ‘ 

In  the  same  circular,  tliese  gentlemen  state,  that 
the  importation  into  Liverpool,  of  every  kind  of 
cotton,  in  January  last,  was  .  .  _  bags  37,631 

Whereas  in  January,  it  was  only  -  -  19,720 

Excess  in  1821  ...  -  17,911 

Being  nearly  double  that  in  the  former  year.  This  is  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  vital  importance  to  the  plantei’s  and  exporting 
merchants,  and  affords  an  irresistible  augury  of  a  great  decline 
of  price.  . 

A  more  recent  account  from  Liverpool,  states — 

Our  cotton  market  is  in  a  wretched  state — and  I  declare  I  can  see  no  pros- 
“  pect  of  any  improvement  for  some  time.  Some  of  our  largest  importers  force 
“  it  off  as  it  arrives.  Fair  uplands  are  only  worth  9</.  to  9\d.  There  is  not 
‘‘  one  bale  in  a  hundred  that  will  bring  lOd.  Sea  Islands  are  very  difficult  of 
sale.” 

Crowder,  Clough  &  Co.  under  date,  Feb.  10,  write  : — 

Oiu*  market  closes  this  week,  worse,  absolutely,  than  it  has  ever  been  yet  : 

‘‘  and  we  consider  the  price  of  uplands  to  be  at  \  per  lb.  lower ;  for  9d.  can 
“  with  difficulty  be  had  for  qualities  which  commanded  9J-  readily  last  w  eek.” 

My  next  number  shall  be  devoted  to  a  further  examination 
of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  price  of  cotton,  and  of  the 
practicability  of  applying  a  remedy  to  a  state  of  things  so 
injurious  to  national  and  individual  prosperity. 

Philadelphia,  Jlpril  7,  1821.  GUATIMOZIN. 


P.  S,  The  Mr.  T.  referred  to  in  the  American  Farmer,  of 
March  16th,  and  quoted  in  No.  3,  of  Guatimozin,  is  not  John 
Taylor,  Esq.  of  Caroline  County,  to  whom  an  apology  is 
oifered  for  the  mistake. 


